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“Phe Journal of Belles Bettres. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Yorkhart’s Life of Scott.—If we gave our 
gnqualified approbation to the first “ part’’ of 


i the Life of Sir Walter Scott, by his son-in-law 


Lyingd 


> 


and literary executor, we may safely repeat it 
with respect to the second, which has been for 

4° some days on our table, from the press of Carey, 
Lea & Blanchard. Mr. Lockhart has approach- 

ed his task in the very best spirit; he seems to 
have no ambition for displaying either his sub- 

t or himself in any other than a natural light, 

ind indeed there is so much to tell of fame, 
cotemporary admiration, friendships, and popu- 


® larity, which is true, that there is no temptation 


toembellish. We have therefore a very accu- 
pate, and it is a very beautiful, picture of the 
“mind and habits of this very great and success- 
a) poet and novelist. A son-in-law with a 
ig ity ambition to} hibit himself when portray- 
ag such a father 
“pardoned if he had allowed an outbreak of self- 
esteem once in a chapter or two; but there 
Hs nothing of this, nor nothing like foisting in 
bitrelevant anecdotes of Mrs. Lockhart. Such 
“tr are of course unworthy even a moderate- 
‘Sy we | balanced mind. We are sometimes afflict- 
ed by public writers daily talking to us of all the 
» people,théy have ever mixed casually with, and 
ealling them friends ; even stirring up a stale 
opie to tell where they did not study their 
manities ; in short, shoving self eternally be- 
Me their readers, as if it rendered them im- 
Poract. Buch people little know the effect 
produced ; if they had comprehension 
ssilficient to see what it must inevitably always 
be, they would avoid it as they Would a pestt- 
Hence; but it is the misfortune of such, that 
having eyes they see not, ears and they hear 
not. Mr. Loekhart has nothing 6f this, and we 
like bim all the better for it. 
| He has, in fact, so ably accomplished what 
he is modest enough merely to term a compila- 
| fon, that little is left for us to do but enjoy the 
Product, and endeavour to convey to thesgene- 
Tal reader some portion of our satisfaction, by 
ering those who have not yet received the 
He a few of the racy extracts which every 
pter would liberrally afford. 
att second carries on the life from 1804 to 
bil, when he has the poem of Rokeby in 
l having 1ecently publirhed the Vision of 
n Roderick, the proceeds of which latier he 
led to the catise of the suffering Portuguese, 
ands had been overrun and their crops 
ed by hostile armies. ‘The letters which 
aced into thi$ portion are more inte- 
‘the former, being the productions 
mature mind, as well ag one devoted 
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more deeply to literary pursuits. There are 
several to Miss Joanna Baillie, for whom he had 
a strong friendship, backed by sincere admira- 
tion ; many to Miss Seward, W&c., each evincing 
his good taste, playfulness, and good feelings. 
The account of the origin of the Quarterly Re- 
view in opposition to the Edinburgh, so fully 
given in chapter eighteen, will greatly interest 
the literary reader, and exhibit some curious 
secrets of the reviewers’ trade. 

Of his habits in 1825 we have the following 
very pleasant revelations :— 


But the most agreeable of all his visitants were his 
own old familiar friends, and one of these has furnished 
me with a sketch of the autumn life of Ashestiel, of 
which I shall now avail myself. Scott’s invitation was 
in these terms :— 


“ To James Skene, Esq., of Rubislaw. 
“ Ashestiel, 18th August, 1805. 


“ Dear Skene,—I have prepared another edition of the 
Lay, 1500 strong, moved thereunto by the faith, hope, 
and charity of the London booksellers. .@ .. If you 
could, in the interim, find a moment to spend here, you 
know the way, and the ford is where it was; which, by 
the way, is more than I expected after Saturday last, 
the most dreadful storrm of thunder and lightging I ever 
witnessed. The lightning broke repeatedly in our im- 
mediate vicinity, i. e. betwixt us and the Peel Wood. 
Charlotte resolved to die in bed like a good Christian. 
The servants said it was the preface to the end of the 
world, and I was the only person that maintained my 
character for stoicism, which I assure you had some 
merit, as I had no doubt that we were in real danger. 
It was accompanied with a flood so tremendous that I 
would have given five pounds you had been here to make 
a sketch of it. The little Glenkinnon brook was impas- 
able for all the next day, and indeed I have been obliged 
to send all hands to repair the ford, which was converted 
into a deep pool. Believe me ever yours mee xt 

“ ” 


Mr. Skene says,— 


“T well remember the ravages of the storm and flood 
described in this letter. The ford of Ashestiel was never 
a good. one, and for some time after this it remained not 
a little perilous. He was himself’ the first to attempt 
the passage on his favourite black horse Captain, who 
had scarcely entered the river when he plunged bones 
his depth, and had to swim to the other side with its 
burden. It requires a good horseman to swim a deep 
and rapid stream, but he trusted to the vigouttof his 
steady trooper, and in spite of his lameness hept his 
seat manfully. A cart bringing a new kitchen range 
(as I believe the grate for that service is technically 
called,) was shortly after upset in this ugly ford. ‘The 
horse and cart were with difficulty got out, but the gfate 
remained for some time in the middle of the stream to 
do duty as a horse trap, and furnish subject for many a 
good joke when Mrs.,Scott happened to complaie of the 
imperfection of hgr kitchen appointments.” > 


Mr. Skene soon discovered an important chilfige which | 
had been recently made in his friend’s distribution of 
his tinies Previously it had been his ¢ustom, ‘W 

roféssionul business or social engagementsoc 
the middle part of his day, to seize some: hou 
after he was supposed to have retired to bed.” Hf 
sician suggested that this was very likely to aggt 
his nervous headaches, the only malady he was sabjec 
to in the prime of his manhood; and, contemplating 
with steady eye a course not only remitting but of, 
increasing industry, he resolved to his plan, and 
Pe 
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energy. In short, he had now adopted the 
which, with very slender variation, he ever 
vered when in the country, He rose hy five 
his own fire when the seas6n required one, and 
and dressed with great deliberatioa—for he was a ¥ 
mattinet ad to all but the mere coxcombries of the toilet, ~ 
not abhorring effeminate dandyism itself so cordially as 
the slightest approach to personal siovenliness, or éven 
those “ bed-gown and slipper tricks,” as he called them, 
in which literary men are so apt to ihdulge. Arrayed> 
in. his shooting-jacket, or whatever dress he_meant te 
use till dinner time, he was seated at his desk by six 
o'clock, all his papers-arran befure him in the most 
accurate order, and his of referenee marsh 
around him on the floor, while at least one favourite d 
lay watching his eye just beyond the line of.circumva 
lation. Thus, by the time the family a bled a 
breakfast between nine and ten, he had done enough” 
(in his own lunguage,) “+4 the neck of the day's 
work.” Aiter breakiae* a e of hours more were 
given to his solitaryiasks, and by noon he was, ashe 
used to say, “his own man.” When the weather 
bad, he would lubour incessantly. all the morning; but —, 
the gencral rule was to be out and on horseback by one 
o’clock at the latest ; while, if any more distant exo 
sion had been proposed over-night, he was-read te 
on it by ten; his occasiunal rainy days ef uni ee 
study forming, as he s@id, a fund. in his fa’ 
which he was entitled to draw for accommodation 
ever the sun shone with special brightness. ~~~ 
It wus another rule, that every letter, he received: ived: 
should be answered that same red Nothing else could 
have enabled him to keep abreast with the flood of 
munication that in the sequel put his good nature to 
severest test—but already the demands.omhim in this 
way also were numerous ;.and he included tention 
ae ee the necessary business whieh must be de- 
spatched before he had a right toy hisvwril 
or as he phrased it, “to or pi 
gentleman.” Jn turning over his enormens muse 
respondenee, E have almost invariably fomnt 
cation that,jlvhen.a letter had remained 
or two unanswered, it had been so-becaust 
casion for enquiry or deliberate consideratic 
Louzht not to omit that in days Seot' 
too zealous a dragoon: not tous ¢ a principal shai 
the stable duty. Before beginning his desk work in| 
morning, he uniformly visited his favourite steeds 
neither Captain nor Lieutenantync plieuten: 
successor, Brown Adam, (30a 
rocs of the Minstrelsy,) like 4 
The latter g indeed a 
other han 
fal allies. r brit 
was the custom to open the stab : 
his master expected him, when’ he'd 
to the side of the leaping-on-sione, GF 
his lameness found. it convenient to mek 
there, silent and motionless as a roek, 
ly in his seat, after which he displa) 
ing triumphantly through w bri 
vettingss Brown Adam never sv 
backe by his master. He t 
groom’s atm and another’s leg in the r 
tamper with his dignity; eos 
Camp was at this time cons! 0 
was:very handsome, very intelligent, and 5 


ly} fierce, but gentle as.a lamb among the chi ay 
. Be tore Teimitive Douglas ond ror 
ti 


w of his study. open, whatever 
the weather, that they might leap out.and in as the 
faney moved themt.. He always talked to Ga } 


ui was he ani 
understand not a.little of it ;_in pa 
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if he perfectly comprehended on all occasions that his 
master considered him as a sensible and steady friend, 
the grayhounds as volatile young creatures whose freaks 
must be burne with. 


The Quarterly Review owed its origin ina 
great measure to the faults of the Edinburgh, 
and Scott was evidently stimulated to give it 
his utmost assistance by Mr. Jeffrey's criticism 
on Marmion, which was deemed not only un- 
friendly but unjust. ,The following is Mr. Lock- 
hart’s version of the interview between the re- 
viewer and the poet, which has been often told 
<with a‘somewhat different colouring : 


At all events, Scott could make allowance for the petu- 
Tancies into which men the least disposed to injure the 
feelings of others will sometimes be betrayed, when the 
critical rod is in their hands. He assured Mr. Jeffrey 
that the efticle had not. disturbed his digestion, though 
he hoped neither his booksellers nor the public would 
agree with the opinions it expressed; and begged he 
would come to dinner at the hour previously appointed. 
Mr. Jeffrey appeared accordingly, and was received by 
his host with the frankest cordiality; but had the mor- 
tification to observe that the mistress of the house, 
though perfectly polite, was not quite so easy with him 
as usual. She, «too, behaved herself with exemplary 
civility during the.dinner; but could not help saying, in 
her brokea English, when her guest was departing,— 
“Well, good night, Mr, Jeffrey—dey tell me you have 
abused Scott in de review, and [ hope Mr. Constable has 
paid you very well for writing it.’ This anecdote was 
not perhaps worth giving; but it has been printed al- 
ready in @n exaggerated shape, so I thougl:t it as well 
to present the edition which I have derived from the 
lips of all the three pefSens concerned. No one, I am 
sure, will think the worse of any.of them for it—least of 
all of Mrs. Scett. She might well be pardoned, if she 
took to herself more than her own share in the misad- 
ventures of the most affectionate of protectors. It was, 
I believe, about this time when, as Scott has confessed, 
“the popularity of Marmion gave him such a heeze, he had 
for a moment almost lost his footing,” that a shrewd 
and sly observer, Mrs. Grant of Laggan, said, wittily 
enough, upon leaving a brilliant assembly where the 
poet had. been surrounded by all the buzz and glare of 
fashionable eestasy,—" Mr. Scott always seems to me 
like a glass, through which the rays of admiration pass 
without sensibly affecting it; but the bit of paper that 
lies beside it will presently be in a blaze—and no won. 
der.” 


Marmion, notwithstanding the review, had 
wonderful success :-— 


1 shall conclude this chapter with a summary of book- 
sellers’ accounts. Marmion was first printed in a splen- 
did quarto, price one guinea and a half. The 2000 
copies of this edition were all disposed of in less than a 
month, when a second of 3000 eopies, in 8vo, was sent 
to press. Qhere followed a third and fourth edition, 
each of 3000, in 1809; a fifth of 2000, early in 1810; 
and a sixth of 3000, in two volumes, crown 8vo, with 
twelve designs by Singleton, before the end of that year ; 
a seventh of 4000, and an eighth of 5000 c.:pies, 8vo, in 
1811; a ninth of 3000 in 1815; a tenth of 500, in 1820; 
an élevent 0, and a twelfth of 2000 copies, in 

_foolscap, bo 825. The legitimate sale in this 
ry; thereat dowfi to the time of its being includ. 
in the first Collective edition of his poetical works, 
unted to ; and the aggregate of that sale, 
- at which I am writing, (May, 1836,) 
may be state 50,000 copies. I presume it is right 
for me to facilitate the task of future historians of our 
literature by preserving these details as often as I can. 
ch particulars respecting many of the great works 
even of the last century are already sought for with 
vain regret; and I anticipate no day when the student 
of English civilisation will pass without curiosity the 
cotemporary reception of the Tale of Flodden Field. 


Perhaps the trait we have remarked in Mr. 
Lockhart’s editorship, that of keeping self and 
the immediate family of Sir Walter out of sight, 
may be thought to have been carried rather too 
far ; the reader will however recollect that he 

. indulged us with some very charming love- 
letters from Lady Scott, and we now further 
interest him with a few family anecdotes, fur- 
nished by the portion of the book under notice. 
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Fir his opinions, &c., on the education of 
his ren :— 

By ‘Many external accomplishments, either in girl or 
hoy, he set little store. He delighted to hear his daugh- 
ters sing an old ditty, or one of his own framing ; but, 
so the singer appeared to feel the spirit of her bailad, 
he was not at all critical of the technical execution. 
There was one thing, however, on which he fixed his 
lieart hardly less than the ancient Persians of the Cyro- 
peedia ; like them, n@xt to love of truth, he held love of 
horsemanship for the prime point of education. As soon 
as his eldest girl could sit a pony, she was made the 
regular attendant of his mountain rides; and they all, 
as they attained sufficient strength, had the like ad- 
vancement. He taught them to think nothing of tam- 
bles, and habituated them to his own reckless delight in 
perilous fords and flooded streams; and they imbibed 
in great perfection his passion for horses—as well, I 
may venture to add, as his deep reverence for the more 
important article of that Persian training. ‘ Without 
courage,” he said, “there cannot be truth; and without 
truth there can be noe other virtue.” 

He had a horror of boarding-schools; never allowed 
his girls to learn any thing out of his own house ; and 
chose their governess—(Miss Miller)—who about this 
time was domesticated with them, and never left them 
while they needed one,—with far greater regard to her 
kind good temper and excellent moral and religious 
principles, than to the measure of her attainments in 
what are called fashionable accomplishments. ‘The ad- 
mirable system of education for boys in Scotland com- 
bines all the advantages of public and private instruc- 
tion; his carried their satchels to the High-School, when 
the family was in Edinburgh, just as he had done before 
them, and shared of course the evening society of their 
happy home. But he rarely, if ever, left them in town, 
when he could himself be in the country; and at Ashe- 
stiel he was, for better or for worse, his eldest boy’s 
daily tutor after he began Latin. 


James Ballantyne furnishes the annexed me- 
moranda, which strike us as remarkably curious: 


‘“« IT remember,” he says, “ going into his library short- 
ly after the publication of the Lady of the Lake, and 
finding Miss Scott (whq was then a very young girl) 
there by herself—I asked her—* Wel!, Miss Suphia, how 
do you like the Lady of the Lake?’ Her answer was 
given with perfect simplicity,—‘ Oh, I have not read it; 
papa says there’s nothing so bad for young people as 
reading bad poetry.’ ” 


In fact, his children in those days had no idea of the 
source of his distinction—or rather, indeed, that his 
position was in any respect different from that of other 
advocates, sheriffs, und clerks of session. The eldest 
boy came home one afternoon about this time from the 
High School, with tears and blood -hardened together 
upon his cheeks. ‘ Well, Wat,” suid his father, “ what 
have you been fighting about to-day?” With that the 
boy blushed and hung his head, and at last stammered 
out—that “he had been called a lassie.” ‘ Indeed !” 
said Mrs. Scott, “that was a terrible mischicf, to be 
sure.” ‘ You may say what you please, mamma,” Wat 
answered roughly, “ but I dinna think there’s a waufer 
(shabbier) thing in the world than to be a lassie, to sit 
boring at a clout.” Upon further enquiry, it turned out 
that one or two of his companions had dubbed him The 
Lady of the Lake, and the phrase was tu him incompre- 
hensible, save as conveying some imputation on his 
prowess, which he accordingly vindicated in the usual 
style of the Yards. Of the poem he had_ never before 
heard... Shortly after, this story having got wind, one of 
Scott’s colleagues of the clerk’s table said to the boy— 
“Gilknockie, my man, you cannot surely help seeing 
that great people make more work about your papa than 
they do about me or any other of your uncles—what is 
it,#do you suppose, that occasions this?” The little 
fellow pondered for a minute or two, and then answered 
very gravely—* It’s commonly him that sees the hare 
sitting.” And yet this was the man that had his child. 
ren all along so very much with him. In truth, how- 
ever, young Walter had guessed pretty shrewdly in the 
matter, foe his father had ali the tact of the Sutherland 
Highlander, whose detection of an Irish rebel up to the 
neck#in a bag, he has commemorated in a note upon 
Rokeby. Like him, he was quick to catch the sparkle 
of future victim’s eye; and often said jestingly of 
himiself, that whatever might be thought of him asa 
maker (poet), he was an excellent trouveur. 


Ballantyne adds :— 


**One day, about this same time, when his fame was 
supposed to huve reached its acmé, I said to him-—' Will 
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you excuse me, Mr. Scott, but I should like 
what you think of your own genius as a pret 
parison with that of Burns?” He replied—> Trae 
comparison whatever—we ought not to be nama?’ 
same day.’ ‘ Indeed ! I answered, ‘ would ‘ 
Campbell to Burns? © * No, James, not at all, 
wish to of a real poet, Joanna Baillie is ». 
highest g€hius of our country.’ But, in fact,” ¢ 
Ballantyne,)——“ he had often said to me that 

own nor any modern popular style of comp 

that from which he derived most pleasure, | ab, 
what it was, He answered—Johnson’s; and 
had more pleasure in reading London and The Vas 
Human Wishes, thafeny other poetical compos 
could mention; and [ think I never saw his conntan 
more indicative of high admiration than whiles 
aloud from these productions.” : 


What an amiable picture is the follo a 


He was not one of those who take much 
mere infant; but no father ever devoted more tims 
tender care to his offspring than he did to each 
as they successively reached the age when they 
ten to him and understand his talk. Like . 
playmates, Camp and the grayhounds, they had af 
times free access to his study ; he never considered 
tattle as any disturbance ; they went and came ash 
their fancy ; he was always ready to answer tt 
tions: and when they, unconscious how he wag 
entreated him to lay down his pen and tell them; 
he would take them on his knee, repeat ab 
legend, kiss them, and set them down again’ 
marbles or ninepins, and resume his labour as4fte 
ed by the interruption. From a very early age hem 
them dine at table, and “to sit up to supper,” wag 
reward when they had been “very good bairng™ 
short} he considered it as the highest duty as well as} 
sweetest pleasure of a parent to be the companiong 
children ; he partook all their little joys andigy 
and made his-kind unformal instructions to ble 
easily and playfully with the current of thei 
ings and doings, that so far from regarding him 
any distant awé, it was never thought that any ape 
diversion could go on in the right way, unless , 
of the party, or that the rainiest day could be dul 
were at home. + = 


Sir Walter had from his boyish days ag 
love of theatrical representations, and 
ed the society of the most eminent perfa 
Among those he called his friends w 
Smith, now Mrs. Bartley, whom many 4 
cans will recollect with pleasure, Mrs. Sidd 
and her brother, John Philip Kemble. 
following is an anecdote of the latter: 


I have heard Scott chuckle with particular gle 
the recollection of an excursion to the vale of # 
trick, near which river the party were pursued bya 
“Come, King John,” said he, ‘swe must even 
water,” and accordingly he and his daughte 
into the stream. But King John, halting on 
and surveying the ri¥ér, which happened to be 


turbid, exclaimed, in his usaal solemn manner, ~ 


“The flood is angry, sheriff, " 


Methinks I °ll get me up into a tree."* a 

It was well that the dogs had succeeded in diver 
the bull, because there was no tree at hand which 
have sustained King Jobn, nor, had that been othem 
could so stately a personage kave dismounted 
cended with such alacrity as circumstances would 
required. He at length followed his friends 
river with the rueful dignity of Don Quixote. 

Podt Miss Seward! this biography of § 
is her death knell. She bequeathed herp 
to Sir Walter, whose opinion is thus expt 
in a letter to Joanna Baillie :— 


“TJ plead guilty to the charge of ill-breeding! 
***, The despair which I used to feel on receivil 
Miss Seward’s letters, whom I really liked, 
most unsentimental horror for sentimental letter 
crossest thing I ever did in my life was to po 


* John Kemble’s most familiar table-talk off 
into blank verse ; and so indeed did his sister 
(who was a capital mimic) often repeated B 
exclamation to a footboy during a dinner at 


“You've brought me water, boy—I asked £0 
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ae ; she wrote me in an evil hour (I had noon 
cee be that!ya long and most passionate epistle 
“tes span’ ofa os friend; whom I[ had never seen 
concluding with a charge not -to attempt an- 
the said letter, for she was dead to the world, 
ae &e. &c. Never were commands more literally 
 saced, [remained as silent as the grave, till the lady 
3 so many enquiries after me, that I was afraid of 
death being prematurely announced by a sonnet or 
When I did see her, however, she interested 
much, and I am now doing penance for my ill- 
ipreecing, by submitting to edit her posthurnous poetry, 
Seat of which is absolutely execrable. This, however, 
the least of my evils, for wli€n she proposed this be- 
¢ to me, which I could not in decency refuse, she 
ined it with a request that I would publish her 
‘ ghole literary correspondence. This I declined on prin- 
Naple, having @ particuular aversion at perpetuating that 
“port of gossip ; but what availed it? Lo! to ensure the 
ication, she left it to an Edinburgh bookseller ; and 
“Yanticipate the horror of seeing myself advertised for a 
am on a painted streamer, for I understand all her 
Sends are depicted therein in body, mind, and manners. 

So much for the risks of sentimental correspondence.” 

me 8 « * * * * # * 

In the.course of this autumn appeared the poetical 
of Miss Seward, in three volumes 12mo, witha 
a pry momoir of her life by Scott. This edition had, 
‘as we have seen, been enjoined by her last will—but his 
Z in it was an an ungrateful one, and the book was 
"among the most unfortunate that James Ballantyne print- 
ed, and his brother published, in deference to the per- 
[sonal feelings of their partner. He had been, as was 
tural, pleased and flattered by the attentions of the 
Lichfield poetess in the days of his early aspirations 
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} after literary distinction ; but her verses, which he had 


h his usual readiness praised to herself’ beyond their 
appeared when collected a formidable monument 
qnediocrity. Her correspondence, published at the 
58 time by Constable, was considered by him with 
Dail greater aversion. He requested the bookseller to 
ia ow him to look over the MS., and draw his pen 
ough passages in which her allusions to letters of his 
‘own might compromise him as a critic on his poetical 
Mestemporaries. To this request Constable handsomely 
acceded, although it was evident that he thus deprived 
> the collection of its best chance of popularity. I see, on 
" comparing her letters as they originally reached Scott 
with the printed copies, that he had also struck out many 
oof her most extravagant rhapsodies about himself and 
Shis works. No collecticn of this kind, after all, can be 
awho ly without value; I have already drawn from it 
ome sufficiently interesting fragments, as the bio- 
phers of other eminent authors of this time will pro- 
bably do hereafter under the like circumstances: and, 
‘however affected and absurd, Miss Seward’s prose is 
seertainly far better than her verse. 


© The success of the Lady of the Lake :— 


“The quarto edition of 2050 copies disappeared in- 
sstantly, and was followed in the course of the same year 
> by four editions in octavo, viz. one vf 3000, a second of 
, 8250, and a third and a fourth each of 6000 copies; thus, 

>i the space of a few months, the extraordinary number 
ef 20,000 copies were disposed of, In the next year 
P(s8ll,) there was another edition of 3000; there was 
one of 2000 in 1814; another of 2000 in 1815; one of 
© 2000 again in 1819; and two, making between them 
400, appeared in 1825; since which time the Lady of 
the Lake, in collective editions uf his peetry, and in 
> separate issues, must have circulated to the extent of at 
7 feast 20,000 copies more.” 

©, So that, down to the month of July, 1836, the legiti- 
‘ Mmate sale in Great Britain has been not less than 50,000 
. : 

F 


Character of Boswell by Scott :— 


et oswell himself was callous to the contacts of Dr. 
on, and, when telling them, always reminds one of 
Key receiving a kick from the horse which he is 
Ping off to a customer, and is grinning with pain 
‘he is trying to cry out, ‘ Pretty rogue—no vice — 
a.” To him Johnson’s rudeness was only ‘ pretty 
nan: 's way.’ Dr. Robertson had a sense of good breed- 
pwhich inclined him rather to furego the venefit of 
ton's conversation than awaken his rudeness.” 


tt’s-opinion of his own farming :— 


elighted with the account of your brother’s 

Fempire in Glo’stershire. The planting and cul- 

of trees always seemed to me the most interest- 
e° < . 


f 





ing occupation of the country. I cannot enté@gminto the 
spirit of common vulgar farming, though I doomed 
to carry on, in a small! extent, that losing ffade. It 
never occurred to me to be a bit more happy because 
my turnips were better than my neighbours’; and as for 
grieving my shearers, as we very emphatically term it 
in Scotland, 1 am always too happy to get vut of the 
wy, that I may hear them laughing at a distance when 
on the harvest rigg. 


‘So every servant takes his course, 
And bad at first, they all grow worse,’— 


I mean for the purposes of agriculture,—for my hind 
shall kill a salmon, and my plough-boy find a hare sitting, 
with any man in the forest. But planting and pruning 
trees I could work at from morning till night; and if 
ever my poetical revenues enable me to have a few acres 
of my own, that is one of the principal pleasures I look 
forward to. There is, too, a sort of self-congratulation, 
a little tickling self-flattery in the idea that, while you 
are pleasing and amusing yourself, you are seriously 
contributing to the future welfare of the country, and 
that your very acorn may send its future rib8 of oak to 
future victories like Trafalgar.” 


With these illustrations of the pleasant kind 
of reading of the work, we close our notice of 
the second portion, anxious as before for the 
continuation. 


Thomas Hood. The Author’s Club.—We 
commend to the attention of the authors’ 
club, recently established in New York for 
the encouragement of native talent, a re- 
cent humorous essay by Thomas Hood, on 
the subject of remuneration to authors. He 
alludes to the many difficulties thrown in the 
way of authors, by the law, “the prophets of 
booksellers, the neglect of government patron- 
age to the craft, and so forth. “If we enquire 
into the causes of this depression,” he says, 
“some must undoubtedly be laid at the doors 
of literary men themselves; but perhaps the 
greater proportion may be traced to the want 
of any definite ideas amongst people in general 
on the. following particulars :—1. How an au- 
thor writes. 2. Why an author writes. 3. 
What an author writes: upon which head 
there is a wonderful diversity of opinions ; 
one,’’ he continues, “ thinks that writing is ‘as 
easy as lying,’ and pictures the author sitting 
carefully at his desk ‘with his glove on,’ like 
Sir Roger de Coverley’s poetical ancestor. A 
second holds that ‘ the easiest reading is d—d 
hard writing,’ and imagines Time himself beat- 
ing his brains over an extempore. A third be- 
lieves in inspiration, i. e. that metaphors, quota- 
tions, classical allusions, historical illustrations, 
and even dramatic plots, all come to the wak- 
ing author by intuition; whilst ready-made 
poems, like Coleridge’s Kubla Khan, are dic- 
tated to him in his sleep. Of course the eésti- 
mate of his desert will rise or fall according to 
the degree of learned labour attributed to the 
composition : he who sees in his mind’s cye a 
genius of the lamp, consuming gallons on gal- 
lons of midnight oil—will assign a rate of re- 
ward, regulated probably by the success of the 
Hull whalers; whilst the believer in inspiration 
will doubtless conceive that the author ought to 
be fed as well as prompted by miracle, and ac- 
cordingly bid him look up, like the apostle’on 
the old Dutch tiles, for a bullock coming down 
from heaven in a bundle. Secondly. Whyan 
author writes; and there is as wide a patch- 
work of opinions on this head as on the former. 
Some think that he writes for the present— 
others, that he writes for posterity—and‘a few, 
that he writes for antiquity. One believes that 
he writes for the benefit of the world in gene- 
ral—his own excepted—which is the opinion 
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of the law. A second conceives that he writes 
for the benefit of booksellers.in particular—and 
this is the trade's opinion. A third takes it for 
granted that he writes for nobody's benefit but 
his own—which is*the opinion of the green 
room. He is supposed to write for fame—for 
money—for amusement—for political *ends— 
and, by certain schoolmasters, ‘ to improve his 
mind.’ Need it be wondered at, that in this 
uncertainty as to his motives, the world some- 
times perversely gives him any thing but the 
thing he wants. ‘Thus the rich author, who 
yearns for fame, gets a pension; the poor one, 
who hungers for bread, receives a diplomafrom 
Aberdeen; the writer for amusement has the 
pleasure of a mohawking review in a periodical; 
and the gentleman in search of a placevhas an 
offer from a sentimental milliner ! pil. 
What an author writes. The world is's0 much 
of a Champollion, that it can understand hiero- 
glyphics, if nothing else ; it can*ecomprehend 
outward visible signs, and grapple. with a tan- 
gible emblem. It knows that a man ae ble 
stands for patriotism, a man*in*a pulpit for reli- 
gion, and so on, but it is@ little obtuse as to 
what it reads in King Cadus’s types.. A book 
hangs out no sign. ‘Thus persons will go 
through a chapter, enforcing some principal 
duty of man towards his Maker or his neigh- 
bour, without discovering that, in all but the 
name, they have- been reading a sermon. A 
solid mahogany pulpit is wanting to such a per- 
ception. They will con over an eésay, glowing 
with the most ardent love of liberty, instinct 
with the noblest patriotism, and replete with 
the soundest maxims of polity, without the re- 
motest notion that, except its being delivered 
upon paper instead of vivd voce, they have been 
attending to a speech. As for dreaming of the 
author as a being who could sit in. parliament, 
and uphold the same sentiments, they would as 
soon think of chairing an abstract idea. They 
must-see a bond fide wagon, with its true blue 
orange or green flag, to arrive at such a con- 
clusion. ‘I'he material: keeps the upper hand. 
Hence the sight of a substantial vicar may sug- 
gest the necessity of a parsonage and a glebe ; 
but the author is, according to the proverb, 
‘out of sight, out of mind’—a spirituality not 
to be associated with such tangtble temporali- 
ties as bread and. cheese. He is condemmed, 
par conlumace, to dine, téte-d-téte, with the Bar- 
mecide or Duke Humphrey, whilst, for want 
of a visible hustings, or velvet cushi the 
small still voice of his pages is never conceived 
of as coming from a patriot, a ‘statesman, a 
priest, or a prophet.’ i 

We find in the New York papers the follow- 
ing “formula” of the “ Authors’ Club,” design- 
ed fur the encouragement of native talent; and 
rewarding literary labour, a plan which .must 
have the hearty concurrence of ‘every good 
member of society, provided it keepg itself to 
its, legitimate object, which we. trust this so- 
ciety will do:— — ee 

“ Formuta.—We, the undersigned pienbislas of the 
Authors’ Club, founded in the city of New York, Anno 
Domini, 1837, with the design of devising ahd adopting’ 
measures for encouragi@g native taléat, and rewarding 
literary labour in th ates, hereby agree to co- 
operate with the executive committee appointed for that 
purpose, in establishing and sustaining a litera rio- 
dical, to be called the ‘Book of the Authots’ Ciub,” by 
writing for the same, encouraging others to contribute 
to its pages and aid its circulation, or in such other 
modes as circumstances may require .and justify :—it 


being understood and provided that no pectiniary respon- 
sibility shall be incurred hereby.” = 
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The * Bouk of-the Authors’ Club” is to be issued 
weekly, in elegunt style, at $5 per annum ; and a liberal 
compensation, consisting of all the net profits of the 
work, is to be allowed to contributors. 

Tie officers of the club, for the current year, are : 

President.— Washington Irving. 


novela has been published by the Messrs. 
Harpers in two duodecimo volumes, and may 
be Inad of the principal Atmerican booksellers. 
We have not yet found time to peruse it so 





Vice-Presidents.—J. Fennimore Cooper, Fitz-Greene 
Halleck. * 

Execuiive Commiitee.—RevsJ, ¥'. Sshroeder, D. D., 
editor; Solyman Brown, ‘A. M,,secretary ; Caleb Tick- 
aor, M. D., treasurer. 

Publishing Commiitee.—Greenville Mellen, Rufus 
Dawes, und Rev. Calvin Cotton. 


Nick-of the Woods.—It will be perceived by 
ours of London books, that Dr. Bird’s novel, 
« Nie& of the Woods,” has been published in 


London by Bentley, and edited by Mr. Ains- - 


worth, the popular, and, we may add, powerful 
author of Rookwood and Crichton. 
Mis#Gandon.—We hear with unfeigned sor- 
row that the state of Miss Landon’s health will 
necessarily Cause seme interruption to her lite- 
rary labours. ” Phe annuals, to which she is al- 
ways'so. liberal a contributor, must not hope for 





a idffom wher pen this year. She is much 
too Hl to write at present. ‘lhe mention of 
this fact*may possibly spare her some unavail- 


ing applications. 

Miss Martineau’s book on America was to 
have beem, issued in New York. We shall 
speak of it soon, if indeed we do not publish it 
in Waldie’s Literary Omnibus immediately. 

The London Quarterly, the new number of 
which, with all the magazines for May, is on 
our table, hasyas we expected, demolished the 
+ Evenings with Cambaceres,” from which so 
many periodicals have made extracts. M. La- 
mothe, the concocter of sundry previous French 
memoifs of undoubted fictitious character, is 
the author of this new specimen of swindling. 
«‘ They are,” says the Quarterly, “ below con- 
tempt for obvious falsehood and unreadable 


* dulness—there is not, we believe, one single 


word of truth in the four volumes—nor have 
we found one single sentence which could in- 
terest or amuse any reader.” (The American 
Gazettes differed, for they found much.) 
“These are the dregs of M. Lamothe, whose 
best productions are the dregs of all other 
writers, and we believe that there is not one 
single library table in England which will load 
itself with such absurd, incongruous, weari- 
some, offensive, and altogether execrable stuff. 
The four volumes cost us forty shillings—they 
are not worth one penny !” 

Dunglison’s ** American MedicalyLi- 
brary and Intelligencer” has reached the sixth 
semi-montiily number, and continues to be re- 
ceived by the profession with extraordinary 
favour ; its amount of patronage we understand 
is far beyond the-expectations originally formed 
by the publisher. Dr. Dunglison’s Intelligencer 
embraces everf possible variety of subjects 
bearing upon the topics of medicine, and much 
of the information is extremely interesting even 
to the uninitiated, as we propose sometimes to 
prove by brief extracts. The books published 
are of the highest and most practical character. 

Lady Morgan.—The Kiog of England has 
granted to Lady, n a'pension of £300 per 
annum ; her ladyshi ore have failed her for 
the present, but there is a 
res * i 
Athens ; its Rise and Fall, with Views of the 
Literature, Philosophy, and Social Life of the 
Athenian People, by Edward Lytton Bulwer, is 
the title of the long ae Kistory by the 
popular author of Pelham and other saleable 


prospect of their 


thoroughly as to give a fair opinion of its 
merits. 
~_ 
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